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can be placed on such extrapolation remain uncertain. At present, no data
are available to provide reliable estimates of the risks of most complex,
multifactorial hereditary disorders. Such risks were not evaluated by the
committee.

During the past decade, extensive data have become available on the
developmental anatomy of the mammalian brain, and this information
has aided the interpretation of effects observed among Japanese survivors
irradiated in utero during the atomic bombings. New analyses of the data
on A-bomb survivors exposed in utero, together with the reassessment
of the A-bomb dosimetry, have permitted delineation of the time-specific
susceptibility to radiation-induced mental retardation, the most prevalent
developmental abnormality to appear in humans exposed prenatally, and
has allowed the risk of these effects to be estimated.

In preparing risk estimates, the committee has relied chiefly on its
own evaluations, using recently developed methods for the analysis of
population cohort data, rather than relying solely on information in the
scientific literature. The Committee recognizes that the application of more
sophisticated statistical methods for estimating risks reduces, but does not
eliminate, the uncertainties inherent in risk estimation. Throughout the
Committee's deliberations consideration was given to both the sources of
uncertainty in the data and the potential effect of the assumptions on which
the risk estimates are based. The degree of uncertainty in the Committee's
risk estimates is presented as an integral part of the risk estimates in this
report.

STRUCTURE OF THE REPORT

The report consists of seven chapters. The first chapter reviews the sci-
entific principles, epidemiological methods and the experimental evidence
for the biological and health effects in populations exposed to low levels
of ionizing radiation. Chapter 2 summarizes the scientific evidence for
heritable effects. Chapter 3 includes a discussion of mechanisms involved
in the initiation, promotion and progression of cancer induction. Chapter 4
describes the Committee's radiation risk models and the total risk of cancer
following whole body exposure. Chapter 5 addresses site-specific cancer
risks in the various organs and tissues of the body. Chapter 6 reviews
the evidence for fetal and other radiation-induced somatic effects, and the
concluding chapter reviews low dose epidemiological studies.

As in previous reports, the Committee on the Biological Effects of
Ionizing Radiation cautions that the risk estimates derived from epidemio-
logical and animal data should not be considered precise. Information on
the lifetime cancer experience is not available for any of the human studies.